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largely effected by direct smelting.
See Calcination ; Copper ; Gold ;
Iron ; Nickel; Pyrites ; Silver.

De Tabley, JOHN BYRNE
LEICESTER WARREN, SRD BARON
(1835-95).
British poet.
Born April 26,
1835, he was
the son of the
2nd baron,
whom he suc-
ceeded in 1837,
this title dat-
ing from 1826.
The 1st baron
had inherited
estates in Cheshire, where was his
residence, Tabley House. The 3rd
was educated at Eton and Christ
Church, Oxford, was called to the
bar and entered the diplomatic
service, but Ms main interest
was literature. His early works,
Praeterita, 1863, Eclogues and
Monodramas, 1864, Studies in
Verse, 1865, and Philoctetes, 1866,
achieved no wide popularity, but
recognition came in 1893 with
Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical. He
died Nov. 22, 1895.

Detaille, JEAN BAPTISTE ^DOTJ-
ARD (1848-1912). French artist.
Born in Paris, Oct. 5, 1848, he
studied under Meissonier, and
after travelling in Spain and the
East, took part in the Franco -
Prussian War of 1870. This gave
him his opportunity, and he be-
came famous as a painter of
military life. Le Reve (The Bream),
well known through engravings,
and now in the Luxembourg, is
one of his most popular works. He
died Dec. 23, 19)2.

Detective. A non-uniformed
member of a police force. Plain-
clothea detectives are an important
branch of the police organizations
of most countries. Their duties are
mainly to assist in the detection
of the authors of crimes, in contrast
with that of the prevention of
crime which falls upon the uni-
formed police. There are two chief
methods of detective organization,
one centralized, by which the acti-
vities of detectives are controlled
from headquarters, and the other
by which each district or town has
its own detective force. The former
is the Continental system in the
main, and the latter the British
and American systems. In the
U.K. the organizations of the
various detective forces are run
on very similar lines to that of
the Criminal Investigation Depart-
ment (q.v.), or C.I.D., of New
Scotland Yard.

The general trend of detective
work in all countries is towards

nationalisation as opposed to local-
isation of effort, and it has been
suggested that there should be an
international detective force. In
practice the latter almost obtains
between the U.K. and the Conti-
nent. Such a force has become
necessary since the increase in
means of rapid communication
between countries.

In the U.S.A. the detectives of
the Federal Bureau of Investiga-
tion, which has its headquarters in
Washington and branch offices in
large cities, cover not only matters
of internal security but many other
crimes, e.g. bank robberies, kid-
napping, theft of government
property and of motor vehicles.
Each state and all large centres of
population maintain their own
police and detective service.

In Berlin, after 1876, when the
detective system was reorganized,
there were specialised detective
groups which dealt exclusively
with one type of crime each. There
was a special murder commission
for all murder cases. High special-
isation, however, did not prove so
successful as the decentralised
British system. In Paris and
France generally the organization
of the C.I.D. was more nearly
followed after 1913.

Throughout the U.K. and the
Continent and in the U.S.A., detec-
tives are usually promoted from the
uniformed force. Experience has
shown that a man does not become
an efficient detective without
previous training as a uniformed
constable. Sir Howard Vincent,
who tried the experiment at
New Scotland Yard in 1878, stated
that it proved unsatisfactory. See
Bertillon Measurements ; Crimin-
ology ; Police; Police Staff College;
Scotland Yard.

Detective Fiction. The detec-
tive story, long or short, is one in
which the main interest lies tn the
investigation and solution of a
crime mystery by scientific detec-
tion, professional or amateur.

E. A. Poe, with The Murders in the
Rue   Morgue,   1841,   and   other
stories,  is  generally  regarded   as
the father of the detective story.
Later in the 19th century lilmile
Gaboriau (The Mystery of Orcival),

F.    du   Boisgobey,   and   Gaston
Leroux (The Mystery of the Yellow
Room) in France, and Conan Doyle
in  England,  with  his  stories  of
Sherlock Holmes, helped to forma-
lise this type of fiction into an art
of its own, with its own rules and
conventions.    As such it became
widely popular as the 20th century7
progressed.    E. C.  Bentley with
Trent's Last Case, 1912, a classic

of detective fiction, and G. K.
Chesterton with his fantastic
stories of Father Brown, set new
literary standards for the art; and
between the two Great Wars it
became highly developed in the
hands of such writers as (in Eng-
land) Dorothy L. Savers, J. J.
Connington, G. D. H. and M. Cole,
Agatha Christie, F. Wills Crofts,
H. C. Bailey; in America, Ellery
Queen and S. S. Van Dine: in
France, Simenon. Many other
established writers have made at
least one excursion into the art.
Usually Conan Doyle's practice
was followed of using the same
strongly . characterised detective
for an illimitable number of prob-
lems, e.g. Sayers's Lord Peter
Wimsey, Christie's Hercule Poirot.
Van Dine's Philo Vance, Simenon's
Maigret-
The true detective story is in
effect an entertaining challenge to
the reader to solve the given prob-
lem earlier than the hero, for in the
best examples of the art all clues,
as well as all " red herrings," are
laid fairly before the reader as
before the fictional detective, and
the correct solution is inherent in
the initial statement of the prob-
lem, no reliance being placed on
chances or surprises in the plot.
This appeal to the brain distin-
guishes the detective story proper
from the mere " thriller," which
appeals first to the emotions.
Nevertheless detective fiction is
essentially romantic and " escap-
ist," possessing the old virtue of
romance that the hero is always on
the side of the angels and, more-
over, always triumphs.
Detector. In warfare, device em-
ployed to give warning of the pres-
ence of poison gas or to locate mines
and submarines. Chemically treat-
ed strips of paper were prepared
during the Second Great War to
detect the invisible and odourless
German gas arsine, which turns
white paper a dull brown. Half-
sleeves and sheets of metal were
painted with gas-detecting paint
which would have disclosed by red-
dish spots the presence of liquid
gas. Gas paint was also applied to
the sleeves of gas capes, tops of
pillar boxes, etc.
Electronic detecting devices
located buried land mines. In an
electro-magnetic detector invented
by a Polish officer, the circular
shoe at the end of a long arm was
swept over the ground at a height
of about 4 ins. and a steady note
was transmitted to an operator
with earphones; the presence of a
mine was indicated by the note
becoming shrill. The Germans and